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History moves at such a rapid pace today that 
before we have had time to adjust our sights to 
one far-reaching change in world affairs, an- 
other moves across our line of vision and over- 
shadows the first. It seems only yesterday that 
Americans were urging Britain to give India its 
independence. Now that India is free and its 
British rulers have departed, some Americans are 
troubled to find that India follows an independ- 
ent foreign policy different from our own. This 
book helps us to understand why India thinks 
and acts the way it does. 
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BRITISH HISTORIANS REFER TO THE INDIAN uprising of 1857 as “The 
Indian Mutiny” or “The Sepoy Rebellion.” Indians call it “The 
First War for Independence.’’ Had the uprising succeeded, the 
outcome might have been the restoration of rulers who wanted 
to revive the past, and Gandhi and Nehru might have emerged in 
history as leaders of a revolution against an indigenous tyranny 
instead of a foreign ruler. In any case the British, by holding on 
for another 90 years, bequeathed many assets to independent 
India. 

Britain ruled India with a handful of men. Indians were trained 
to fill the ranks of the foreigner’s army and to man his civil 
services. A network of roads, many of them of first-class construc- 
tion, linked every corner of the country. Railroads and telegraph 
services were started a hundred years ago, just before the uprising 
that failed to drive the British out. Indian legislative, judiciary 
and executive bodies were trained in the British tradition. Schools 
and health services functioned under Indian experts with British 
degrees. From top to bottom, in all departments, Indians were 
prepared to take over the administration of their country when 
the British left in 1947. Independence may have been long de- 
layed, but when it came, it was built on a solid basis. 

The British are both praised and criticized for the manner of 
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their going. Many Indians blame the British for the creation of 
Pakistan, and call this a final “stab in the back.” Some, particu- 
larly in Pakistan, believe the British, in a less hasty retreat, could 
have taken effective steps to prevent the terrible partition riots 
and the resulting migrations from one country to the other that 
cost a million lives and uprooted at least 12 million Muslims 
and Hindus from their ancestral homes. 

These criticisms are controversial. However, it seems plain that 
the hasty departure of the British Raj (“rule’’) left some problems 
that could have been avoided had more time been taken for an 
orderly transfer of power to two governments that were clearly 
destined by history to quarrel. For one thing, a fair division of 
stores of materials could have been effected, eliminating one source 


of present friction. 


Why India Was Partitioned 

The builders of Pakistan were adamant on partition. The back- 
ground of Hindu-Muslim separation goes back nearly a thou- 
sand years, to the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni, the fierce Afghan 
iconoclast. Numberless examples of fast friendship between Hin- 
dus and Muslims can be found, but the fact remains that the two 
communities, broadly speaking, never got along. Hindus cite 
innumerable instances of Muslim desecration of temples, abduc- 
tion of women, looting of property. The Muslims, for their part, 
assert that it is not in the nature of the Hindu religion to accept 
a non-Hindu as an equal. 

To the great distress of Nehru, who is secular-minded, there 
are plenty of Hindu extremists whose actions bear out the Muslim 
accusation. At any rate, bloody clashes between adherents of the 
two faiths have marred the Indian scene for many generations. 
These sanguinary riots have often been religious in origin, as 
when Muslims slaughtered cows, which the Hindus hold sacred, 
or cut limbs from a holy peepul tree so that a procession might 
pass; or when Hindus, celebrating one of their festivals, made a 
racket outside a mosque during the prayer hour. 

Hope that Hindus and Muslims might find a way of living 
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together was doomed in 1937, when governments formed by the 
National Congress, which included Muslims as well as Hindus, 
shut out the Muslims in some of the newly autonomous prov- 
inces. At this time Mohammed Ali Jinnah, formerly a Congress 
leader, and his Muslim League became implacably committed to 
Pakistan. 

Convinced that Muslims would never get a square deal in a 
predominantly Hindu India, Jinnah pressed the ‘“two-nation 
theory” as a basis for partition. Eventually, when there seemed 
to be no other way to end British rule on the subcontinent, Con- 
gress agreed to the creation of a Pakistan to be made up of pre- 
dominantly Muslim provinces and such doubtful areas as might 
choose to join the new Islamic state through a plebiscite. But the 
Congress, and Nehru in particular, never accepted the two-nation 
theory. This is the basis of India’s claim to the predominantly 
Muslim state of Kashmir today, as will be shown later in this book. 

Continued condemnation of the two-nation theory by Nehru 
and millions of other Hindus has caused many Pakistanis to fear 
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that India still hopes some day to annex Pakistan and restore 
the historic borders of the former British realm. Meanwhile, fa- 
natic utterances of extremists in Pakistan have inevitably brought 
accusations from the Hindus in India that the Muslims hope to 
see the crescent of Islam fly again over the symbolic Red Fort of 
the Mogul emperors in Delhi. 


Two Mixed Nations 

When partition did take place in 1947 it was not possible to 
delimit territory so that all the Muslims would be on one side, all 
Hindus on the other. The final determination of boundaries by a 
commission with a British chairman—the decisions were invariably 
his, since the Hindu and Muslim members could never agree on 
anything—left both sides dissatisfied. Border adjustments are still 
being argued, and some progress has been made toward an ex- 
change of territories in the eastern part. 

The job of apportioning all the assets of government, down to 
pencils and filing cabinets, was an appalling one and has never 
been properly finished. Even prisoners and lunatics were ex- 
changed by the two new governments. 

The Jinnah regime labored under the immense disadvantage 
of having to set up an administration from scratch in Karachi, 
Pakistan’s capital, lacking even desks and chairs for high-level 
civil officers. New Delhi was already a going concern, with all 
facilities set in place. By contrast, Pakistan had to construct virtu- 
ally overnight the entire framework of government for the world’s 
seventh largest nation. 

Many riots had preceded partition, as the agitation for Pakistan 
grew. With Muslim demands satisfied, the disturbances abated. 
But when partition was accomplished, blood began to flow again 
in the Punjab. 


Partition Riots 
In the Punjab, Muslim attacks on the Sikhs were at the bottom 
of the clashes that led to carnage. The Sikh sect, a reformed off- 
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shoot of Hinduism, was founded in the 15th century. Most of its 
6 million adherents live in the Punjab, forming a prosperous, 
homogeneous and powerful community. The partition line cut 
across Sikh lands, leaving the richest farms in Muslim Pakistan. 
This automatically divided the Sikh population between two 
sovereign states, with a consequent weakening of its political 
solidarity. Sikh antagonism to Muslims dated back to persecution 
of the sect by the 17th-century Mogul emperor, Aurangzeb. Be- 
sides, it was the powerful Sikh kingdom, extending over almost 
the whole of present Western Pakistan, which was one of the last 
to fall to the British (1849) in the period of the consolidation of 
their power in India. 

Whether the Sikhs on the Indian side of the border drove out 
the hated Muslims, or envious and greedy Muslims attacked the 
wealthier Sikhs in Pakistan, is now an academic question. The 
Punjab burst into flames, and the conflagration immediately en- 
gulfed the North. Blood ran in Delhi and the United Provinces, 
and reached to Pakistan’s North-West Frontier Province. Every 
kind of horror was enacted on both sides, and no member of the 
minority community breathed easily. A terrified exodus began 
by every kind of conveyance and afoot. Families piled their mov- 
able possessions into bullock carts, forming miserable caravans, 
60 miles or more long, choking the Punjab roads and moving in 
both directions. Railway trains were attacked in the desert, and 
in cities station platforms were often red with blood. 

Millions of people on both sides lost everything they possessed 
except what they could carry in their flight—with what bitterness 
one may imagine. Property claims still remain unsatisfied because 
of the inability of Karachi and New Delhi to agree on a basis 
for settlement. The heartbreak, visible as these displaced persons 
inquire about old friends and places dear to them that they will 
probably never see again, is pitiful. Many of them have com- 
mented about the greater tragedy of their children growing up as 
strangers to their ancestral land, even learning to hate people and 
places that their parents loved. The reservoir of affection that 
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remains between Pakistan and India through ancient personal ties 
is sadly ebbing with the current generation. 


Problems of Partition 

The enormous forced exchange of populations, 6 million Mus- 
lims from India to Pakistan, 5 million Hindus and Sikhs from 
Pakistan to India, confronted the two new governments with 
problems which neither anticipated and for which they were un- 
prepared. The impoverished and desperately unhappy refugee 
population on both sides is bitterly critical of authority and forms 
a highly inflammable element in the body politic. Economic prob- 
lems that the refugees brought in their train demanded heroic 
efforts of governments that would have been sorely tried even by 
the normal exigencies of the times, to which were added the bur- 
dens of partition and the formation of a new state. Few people 
abroad realize how bravely India and Pakistan coped with this 
emergency. The pitiable condition of refugees still sleeping on 
the sidewalks or huddling miserably in makeshift hovels tends to 
obscure the great job that was accomplished under the most ad- 
verse conditions. 

Today there are practically no Sikhs, and few Hindus, to be 
found in West Pakistan. In East Bengal, the eastern wing of Paki- 
stan, about 10 million Hindus remain. New rioting broke out in 
East Bengal and Calcutta in the winter of 1949-50 but was ended 
with the “Charter for Minorities” drawn up by Nehru and the 
late Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan in New Delhi in 
April 1950. However, the state of mind among the rival religious 
communities gives little cause for satisfaction. Disturbances on a 
small scale still break out here and there. Although quickly put 
down, they leave one conscious of ancient fires smoldering under- 


neath. 


Partition Splits Up Economy 
Even without the obvious economic difficulties inherent in 
partition, to say nothing of the unforeseen catastrophe of the 
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riots and migrations, the formula evolved for freeing the sub- 
continent of British rule was an awkward one. The two parts of 
Pakistan are separated by a thousand miles of Indian territory, 
with no land corridor between. East Pakistan, in turn, cuts off all 
but a narrow sliver of Assam from the rest of India. This has 
caused great disruption of India’s economy in that area. 

The partition had drastic economic effects on the two new 
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nations. Broadly speaking, Pakistan got the better cotton-, food- 
and jute-producing area; India, the coal, metals and industrial 
resources of the subcontinent. The old pattern was also shattered 
in the military sense. India retained the principal reservoir of 
fighting manpower as well as the industries that would support 
a defense effort, but the traditional invasion routes, notably the 
famous Khyber Pass, are in Pakistani territory. While common 
sense might suggest complementary economic and defense arrange- 
ments, it was not long before the two countries had broken off 
trade and their armies were fighting each other in Kashmir. Armed 
hostilities were halted by the intercession of the United Nations 
Security Council. But commerce, although restored to a large 
extent, has been diverted from the normal easy channels by the 
desire of both countries to become self-sufficient and to find alter- 
native markets which would reduce their natural interdependence. 


The Princely States 

Still another problem, which some critics have described as a 
time bomb left by the British, was to cause unending difficulties 
between India and Pakistan. This was the disposition of 562 
princely states. These autonomous territories, controlled but not 
directly ruled by the British, sprawled all over the map, covering 
nearly half the land area and containing about a third of the 
population of undivided India. Some were ancient states, with 
proud dynasties boasting bloodlines older than any in Europe. 
The Rajput princes, for example, claim direct descent from the 
sun and moon; numerous others have their origins in Hindu 
mythology; and some rulers are regarded by their subjects as 
divinities on earth. Others are of comparatively recent begin- 
nings, being the product of conquest or brigandage. The largest, 
Hyderabad and Kashmir, are comparable in size to the state of 
Minnesota; others are no bigger than New York’s Central Park. 
In all of them the rulers, under the British, were more or less 
absolute monarchs, often possessing the power of life and death. 
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But Britain, as the Paramount Power, controlled defense, com- 
munications and foreign affairs for all the states by treaty. 

When the British decided to leave India, they abdicated the 
responsibilities of Paramountcy, announced that the treaties with 
the states had thereby lapsed and, in short, cut the princes loose 
to make their own arrangements with the two new Dominions 
that succeeded the British Raj. However, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, India’s last viceroy, called the rulers together in New Delhi 
and advised them that the following courses were open to them: 
(1) They might remain independent, or (2) they might accede 
to either India or Pakistan. By ‘accession’ Mountbatten presum- 
ably meant entering into agreements with the appropriate Do- 
minion similar to the princes’ former treaties with Britain, allot- 
ing defense, communications and foreign affairs to New Delhi or 
Karachi, as the case might be. Mountbatten, whose royal connec- 
tions gave him a special standing with the princes, strongly ad- 
vised the latter course. On July 25, 1947 Mountbatten told the 
princes that while their states were at liberty to join either of the 
Dominions, the vast majority were “irretrievably linked geo- 
graphically” with India. 

The princes, beset by ancient jealousies, never succeeded in 
forming the solid front for their own protection that some of 
the more aggressive rulers advocated. After some shilly-shallying 
and bluster, almost all of them fell in line with Mountbatten’s 
suggestion. They were well aware of the political difficulties in 
store if they attempted to remain independent. 

The exceptions were Jammu and Kashmir (generally called 
just Kashmir), Hyderabad, Junagadh and Manavadar. The ill- 
advised Nizam of Hyderabad, reputedly the richest man in the 
world and absolute ruler of 18 million people in an area about 
twice that of Switzerland, felt powerful enough to hold out for 
independence. The Indian Army, on the pretext of “police action” 
against internal disturbances, took over the state in September 
1948, and it was incorporated into the Indian Union. Junagadh 
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and Manavadar, small states on the Kathiawar Peninsula, were 
predominantly Hindu and surrounded by Indian territory, but 
the Muslim rulers exercised their sovereign right as they conceived 
it and acceded to Pakistan. Indian forces, however, occupied them, 
and they were absorbed into the state of Saurashtra. Pakistan 
submitted these three cases to the United Nations, which has 
taken no action. 

Kashmir’s Hindu maharajah also remained independent of 
either Dominion until his predominantly Muslim domain was 
invaded in 1947 by ferocious Muslim tribesmen from adjacent 
Pakistan. Thereupon he hastily acceded to India, also a contigu- 
ous country, and appealed to New Delhi for protection. The 
serious situation which then arose between India and Pakistan, 
and remains dangerously active to this day, will be discussed in 
detail later in this book. 

Once having acceded to India, the princes were pulled step by 
step into closer arrangements with New Delhi, until today princely 
India no longer exists. Disunited and always only too conscious 
of free India’s power to incite local insurrections that would prob- 
ably leave them not only throneless but penniless—if not, in fact, 
lifeless as well—the rulers one by one did as New Delhi dictated. 
Today, shorn completely of power, they continue to support a 
facade of royalty on not ungenerous “privy purses’ (pensions) 
provided by the government of India in accordance with each 
prince’s obligations and importance. 

The privy purses scale downward from the equivalent of $1 mil- 
lion a year for the Nizam to nominal payments to petty chiefs, 
but are limited to 1 million rupees ($200,000) for the successors 
to the incumbents. In general, the sums are not extravagant in 
view of the heavy family obligations and ceremonial duties of the 
former rulers. 

Contrary to popular belief abroad, the princes were not all 
wealthy. Many of the states were poor, and, besides, there was 
no need to accumulate vast private wealth when the ruler’s every 
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want was met from official revenues. Dispossessed of this source 
of income, some were glad to relinquish expensive palaces, shoot- 
ing preserves and other perquisites to their successor governments. 
But their troubles are probably not over. In 1953 Nehru wrote 
102 princes who receive privy purses of $20,000 or more, suggest- 
ing a voluntary cut in deference to the temper of the day. Few, 
if any, princes are confident that the institution of privy purses 
will last much longer, for there is a popular demand that this 
expenditure, which costs the Indian government about $13 mil- 
lion a year, should end. Little faith is placed in the sanctity of 
the clause in the Indian constitution guaranteeing the perpetuity 
of the ex-rulers’ payments and honors in return for their acqui- 
escence in the disappearance of their former domains from the 
map of India. After the privy purses, their titles, personal flags, 
and the honorific “Your Highness” may be next to go. 


India’s Federal Republic 


The Dominion of India became a Republic within the British 
Commonwealth on January 26, 1950 (a precedent likely to be 
followed by Pakistan and Ceylon, the other Asian Dominions). 
Excluding the disputed territory of Jammu and Kashmir, the 
Union is made up of 29 states. They are grouped into three 
classes, the first being autonomous to the same extent as the former 
provinces of British India, the second governed with advice from 
the center, and the third administered directly under the States 
Ministry in New Delhi. 

The present pattern emerged only after several years of experi- 
ment and change. The constitution was adopted in November 
1949 and went into effect on January 26, 1950. A document of 
254 printed pages, it is a democratic code as well as a manual of 
administration, including many specific directives and statements 
of policy not ordinarily found in a constitution. Retaining the 
British parliamentary form of government, it also borrows from 
the American, French, Canadian and Irish constitutions. 
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Parties 
and Politics 








WITH THE COMING OF FREEDOM, THE INDIAN National Congress, 
which began as a nationalist revolutionary movement in 1885, 
was transformed overnight into the governing political party of 
the world’s second largest nation. The transition required adjust- 
ments that are still going on. The ultimate political complexion 
of India is in the early stages of development. 

The Congress was an amorphous organization, including mem- 
bers of every shade of political opinion. When the original mission 
of gaining India’s independence was accomplished, the binding 
force in the Congress began to weaken, and numerous stalwarts 
broke away to form their own parties. It is too early to predict 
that Congress will eventually break up. Not long after 1947, how- 
ever, it became clear that this mammoth, all-embracing body no 
longer commanded the complete loyalty of the entire country. 


Toward a Multiparty System 

The Socialist wing of Congress, in which Nehru had been an 
early leader, soon decided to go its own way under the leadership 
of Jayaprakash Narayan, a 51-year-old Gandhian who was edu- 
cated in the United States. The second big defection was led by 
a former president of Congress, the respected Acharya J. B. Kripa- 
lani. Dissatisfied with, among other things, the progress of land 
reform and legislation affecting peasants and labor, he and a 
number of associates, all prominent in Congress, formed the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja (Peasants, Workers, People’s) party, or KMPP. In 
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1953 the KMPP amalgamated with Narayan’s Socialists in the 
new Praja-Socialist Party (PSP). 

The Communists emerged in the first national general election 
of 1951-52 as definitely the No. 2 party in the country, although 
the Socialists and the KMPP (not then combined) both received 
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a higher percentage of the popular vote. The so-called rightist 
Hindu parties form an important but not yet decisive element. 
Independent candidates of no party affiliation, but who may be 
either leftist, rightist or in the center, together received the second 
highest number of votes. 

According to most political observers, the significance in vote 
percentages lies chiefly in the fact that the Congress, which gar- 
nered 44.9 percent, was rejected by more than half the electorate. 
At this point it seems unlikely that Congress will soon be displaced 
as the leading party on a national basis. But Congress leadership 
is definitely in danger in some of the states, and it is not too far- 
fetched to predict that eventually a two- or three-party system 
will emerge in India. 

The election commission has ruled that a party is recognized 
as a national body only if all its candidates together polled 3 per- 
cent of the valid votes cast in the parliamentary ballot. In the 
1951-52 election, the first national election in India, only four 
qualified on an all-India basis: Congress; the KMPP and Social- 
ists, now combined; the Communists; and the Jan Sangh, a Hindu 
religious party. The numerous other parties are recognized in 
individual states only. National parties were identified for the 
purpose of allotting symbols (for instance, yoked oxen and plough 
for Congress) on the ballot. This is a necessary device because at 
least 80 percent of the voters are illiterate. Voting is done, not by 
making crosses on printed ballots, but by dropping ballots into 
locked boxes marked with the symbol of the party of one’s choice. 


Democratic Elections 

‘India’s first national election by universal suffrage was a re- 
markable achievement, praised throughout the world except by 
Tass, the Soviet news agency. Eligible voters, all persons of either 
sex aged 21 or over, numbered 176 million, or 10 percent more 
than the entire population of the United States. The number of 
voters who came to the polls represented 60.2 percent of the elec- 
torate, a good record for any country in the West. The election 
had to be held over a period of four months because of variations 
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in climate and other natural restrictions on the inclination of the 
people to venture from their homes to the polling places, which 
might be miles distant. 

This was probably the first time anywhere that suffrage: was 
truly universal, including even primitive tribesmen. Some of the 
forest dwellers, who still hunt with bow and arrow, traveled many 
days through the jungles to the polling places. Their ballots placed 
authentic tribal representatives in the state and central legisla- 
tures. A notable feature also was the emergence of women in 
political life, in defiance of traditional seclusion (a large number 
of women were disqualified at the polls for refusing to give their 
names to the registration officer because of a rigid custom in some 
places that a wife’s name must never be spoken to any but her 
husband). Many women were elected to Parliament. One of these, 
the Rajmata (Queen Mother) of Tehri Garhwal, a former princely 
state in the Himalayan foothills, had been in purdah (‘seclusion’’) 
until she took to the campaign platform. She is now one of the 
most faithful attendants in the lower house of Parliament and 
recently was one of three women legislators who went on an official 
visit to Japan. 

A book could be compiled of amusing incidents, such as the 
instance of the elderly peasant who had promised his vote to 12 
different candidates and to keep his word tore his ballot into 
12 pieces, putting one in each candidate’s box. But on the whole 
the Indian elections seem to have proved that people can be 
politically conscious even though they may be illiterate and wear 
loincloths. Analysis of the election returns indicates that the 
voters in each region made their choices for reasons that were 
understandable, if not always good. For instance, in states like 
Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Mysore, where the incumbent Con- 
gress government was relatively efficient and honest, Congress won 
sizable majorities. In Rajasthan, where Congress has been notably 
inept and many disgusted voters have expressed a preference for 
a return to princely rule, candidates backed by the former rulers 
made an impressive showing. In the southern states, where there 
was a combination of incompetence in government, an excep- 
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tionally high rate of literacy, and the most oppressive poverty 
in India, the Communists revealed extraordinary strength. 


Congress and the Communists 

On an all-India basis the Congress party came out ahead by a 
more than comfortable margin, winning 362 seats out of 500 in 
the House of the People, the lower chamber of Parliament, and 
slightly more than two-thirds of all the seats in the legislative 
assemblies of the separate states. In the total popular vote for the 
House of the People, percentages were as follows: Congress 44.9, 
Socialists 10.5, KMPP 5.8, Communists 5.4, Jan Sangh 3.0. It 
should be noted that the Socialists, while winning nearly twice 
as many votes as the Communists, elected only one-third as many 
members (9) as the Communists (27). 

While Congress won overwhelming control of Parliament, the 
party’s showing was not so satisfactory in some of the states. 
Congress failed to obtain an absolute majority—more than half 
the total seats—in the legislative assemblies of Madras, Orissa, 
the Patiala and East Punjab States Union (popularly called 
Pepsu), Travancore-Cochin and the new linguistic state of Andhra, 
and also in the electoral colleges of Manipur and Tripura. In 
Hyderabad and Rajasthan the Congress majority is dangerously 
small. Except in Rajasthan and Orissa, where rightists were the 
chief opposition, the Communists and their allies, including leftist 
independents, form the principal challenge to the Congress ma- 
jorities. 


How Communists Win 

Only in the little former princely state of Tripura did the Com- 
munists win an absolute majority of their own. Oddly enough, 
they won on a platform advocating return of the maharajah’s rule. 
This was not because the Communists want princes back, but be- 
cause the maharajah’s royalist caste brethren are the most power- 
ful political element in Tripura and also because abolition of the 
popular prince’s powers happened to be the handiest stick with 
which to beat the Congress. 
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In Madras and Travancore-Cochin the Communists did not 
campaign in their own name, but as associates in leftist “front” 
parties. Their strategy is to unite opponents of Congress, with 
the aim of overthrowing the state ministry through a vote of 
no-confidence. In Travancore-Cochin and in Pepsu these tactics 
succeeded in defeating the Congress administration, but in both 
cases New Delhi took steps to prevent the opposition from ob- 
taining control. In Pepsu the president of India took over the 
government pending new elections, as he is permitted to do when 
it becomes evident that no cabinet can command a consistent 
majority of the legislature. In Travancore-Cochin, when the Con- 
gress cabinet fell, the legislature was dissolved and the incumbent 
ministry continued in office as a ‘“‘caretaker” government pending 
elections. These elections were held in February and March 1954. 
A leftist coalition, including both Socialists and Communists, 
defeated the Congress by 59 seats to 57. The Socialists, who won 
19 seats, immediately refused to join the Communists in forming 
a government. Neither would the Socialists support Congress. 
To keep the Communists out, the Congress agreed to back a 
government formed by the Socialists, although that party is the 
smallest of the three. How this arrangement is going to work out 
remains to be seen. In any case, one of India’s most important 
states now has a leftist—although not a Communist—administra- 
tion. Meanwhile in Pepsu the Congress party, gaining by astute 
politics and also by the effects of efficient interim rule from New 
Delhi, won hands down. 


Is Nehru Pro-Communist? 

Americans who worry about communism in India should bear 
in mind that New Delhi has dealt more harshly with Communists 
than any other government in the world. The party was outlawed 
from time to time in various states, and several thousand Com- 
munists have been summarily jailed without trial under public 
safety laws. The party was never banned nationally only because 
the Home Ministry, which has the responsibility of keeping order 
in the country, considered it wiser to let some Communists func- 
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tion in the open, where they could be watched. Authorities were 
also aware of the glamor and sympathy that attach to an under- 
ground movement, many of the present government leaders hav- 
ing been underground themselves for many years in the struggle 
against the British. It may throw some light on the character of 
Indian political adjustments to point out that some of the officers 
now in charge of suppressing trouble-makers such as the Com- 
munists are the same individuals who were jailers of Nehru and 
other nationalist titans in British days. 

Through New Delhi's intercession the ban on the Communist 
party was removed just before the elections in all but one small 
district. Not all Communists were let out of jail, however, and 
some Communist candidates actually won elections while still 
behind bars. The Communists fought the elections with less 
scrupulousness than any of the other parties. In Hyderabad, for 
instance, a common tactic of the Reds was to “allot’’ houses and 
lands which, the Communists promised, would be occupied by 
the designated peasants if the Communists won. 

Nehru’s insistence on allowing Communists to contest elections 
openly in a constitutional manner not only satisfied his highly 
developed sense of what is right but also may turn out to have 
been a most astute political move. Although the Communists won 
their place in the ballot box as the chief opposition party, their 
performance in Parliament and the state legislative assemblies has 
been such as could only damage their appeal to the immense 
marginal element of sober Indians who might still be gathered 
in by either side in the ideological warfare. They had already 
forfeited much potential goodwill by their excesses in the violent 
movement in the Telengana (Telugu-speaking) area of Hyderabad 
state. At the outset of the election campaign the Communists re- 
pudiated violence as a party policy. But they lost additional 
ground by a generally unimpressive showing in parliamentary 
debate, where Communist oratory was conspicuously marked by 
slavish adherence to the Moscow line. Nehru has not neglected 
to use as his most effective weapon against the Communists—the 
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obvious point that if the Reds come to power they would make 
India again subservient to a foreign government. 

The Communists’ awareness of their weakness may be deduced 
from the party congress at Madura early in 1954, where the lead- 
ers put through a revolutionary “moderate” program intended 
to draw new support from the non-Communist left, including 
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Gandhians and the far-left wing of Congress. Very shortly, how- 
ever, papers purported to be “secret documents” of the Madura 
convention were published. These repeated the old Communist 
program of clandestine subversion and guerrilla warfare. The 
Communists cried “Forgery,” but so far have not accepted the 
Congress challenge to sue the publisher for libel if the documents 
are not authentic. 


The Role of the Socialists 

Congress has been described as a “Socialist secular” party, which 
favors a mixed economy. Such an economy would have both public 
and private enterprise. Basic industries would be under state con- 
trol, and in some cases would be state-owned. The chief difference 
between the Congress and the Praja-Socialists is that the latter 
are more extreme, advocating all-out nationalization, drastic land 
reform, and severance of India’s ties with the British Common- 
wealth. 

In 1953 Nehru made a significant attempt to bring the Socialists 
ito a working alliance with Congress, in which the Socialists 
would keep their separate identity but would cooperate with the 
Congress for the furtherance of mutual policies. The scheme was 
dropped when Jayaprakash Narayan laid down a list of doc- 
trinaire demands that Nehru was unable to meet. 

Some political observers in New Delhi interpreted the proposed 
Congress-Socialist alliance as a move by Nehru to train Narayan 
as his successor. The prime minister's regard for the younger man, 
with whom he was closely associated in the formation of the So- 
cialist wing in Congress, is well known. It was widely thought 
that Nehru hoped to associate Narayan with the government in 
some way, believing that contact with the realities of adminis- 
tration would rub off some of the Socialist leader’s doctrinaire 
rigidity. Whether this is true or not, Narayan is still most promi- 
nently mentioned as a possible future prime minister. It is one 
of the notable features of Indian politics that Nehru, at 64, has 
shown no signs of grooming a successor. Everyone in India asks 
the question, “After Nehru, who?” 
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The Hindu Rightists 

On the basis of election results alone, the so-called rightist 
Hindu parties must be considered an important factor in any 
assessment of the future political complexion of India. The only 
one of this group to gain the necessary 3 percent of the popular 
vote in order to be recognized by the election commission as an 
all-India party was the Jan Sangh (People’s party). It barely 
squeezed through on percentage and elected only three members 
to Parliament and 32 to state assemblies. But electors with more 
or less the same belief voted for the Ram Rajya Parishad (God's 
Rule party) and the Hindu Mahasabha (Great Society), which 
are similar in character to the Jan Sangh. If all who supported 
candidates of these three groups could be brought together under 
the banner of a single party, they would have a higher percentage 
than the Communists. And this does not quite tell the whole 
story, because in Parliament a large number of the 37 independ- 
ents voted with the Jan Sangh. These victorious candidates with 
no formal party affiliation scored heavily in the popular vote. 
The late Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, who left the Mahasabha 
to found the Jan Sangh, headed a coalition of the right-wing 
opposition members in the House of the People. His death in 
Kashmir in 1953 removed the driving force from what might have 
become a significant parliamentary bloc. 

The Hindu parties stand, generally speaking, for a revival of 
Sanskrit culture and a policy of “Hindus first.” They favor a 
firmer line toward Muslim Pakistan and tend to exploit Hindu 
religious feeling for their political purposes. They are also firmly 
anti-Communist. When an occasion arises, they are able to rouse 
popular demonstrations that seriously embarrass the government. 

Hindu extremist elements possess a dangerous, militant arm 
in the Rashtrya Swayamsevak Sangh (National Volunteer Asso- 
ciation), usually called RSS, headed by “Guru” M. S. Golwalkar. 
This organization, which in its ideology and ceremonials resem- 
bles the former Fascist youth groups, was in the forefront of anti- 
Muslim violence in the dark days of 1947 and 1948 and was blamed 
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for cultivating the terrorist spirit that culminated in the assassina- 
tion of Gandhi by the fanatical Mahasabhaite, Nathuram Vinayak 
Godse, in 1948. Outraged public opinion and stern government 
repression forced both the Mahasabha and the RSS into the back- 
ground for a time after this historic crime, but they re-emerged 
in 1949. Since then the government has found it desirable several 
times to put various leaders of these movements in jail under the 
Preventive Detention Act. Dr. Mookerjee was in detention in con- 
nection with the Kashmir agitation when he died, and his death 
raised a. storm that has not entirely abated. 


Prospects for 1956 

It may be easier to predict India’s political future after the next 
general election in 1956-57. Many observers see considerable sig- 
nificance in the proximity of the election date to the end of the 
first Five-Year Plan. At this point it appears to be a safe guess that 
unless the mass of voters are conscious of improvement in eco- 
nomic status, Congress will face a more serious threat at the polls 
than it did in 1951-52. If the Communists are able to regain lost 
ground in the esteem of the electorate, it is likely that many 
dissident votes will go their way. It is also possible that the Praja- 
Socialist party, by consolidating its leadership and increasing its 
identification with the peasants, will be able to make a strong bid 
for the leadership of the leftist opposition. One certainty at this 
moment is that these two parties are both on the upward path, 
while Congress is slipping. However, Congress should still have 
the advantage of a superior political machine and, above all, of 
Nehru’s peerless leadership. 

Both the Communists and the Hindu so-called right wing suffer 
from lack of leaders with all-India stature. This is a disability 
that does not afflict either Congress or the Praja-Socialists. But 
the Communist panaceas have an attraction for the poor and the 
oppressed that none of the other parties can offer unless a dramatic 
advance in the condition of the masses puts Congress in a position 
to stand on a record of redeemed promises by 1956. 
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TRAVELERS IN THE HINTERLANDS OF INDIA occasionally report run- 
ning across peasants who do not know that the British have gone. 
It is easy to find Indians, particularly among the servant class who 
lived off the sahibs (“masters’’), who say that they wish the British 
were back. But these are isolated cases; certainly the average In- 
dian is as nationalistic an individual as any in the world. 

Unfortunately, his feeling for his native land has not been 
translated to a noticeable extent into collective enthusiasm for 
self-improvement, although this quality does‘ exist markedly in 
the individual. No doubt this is natural in a people -who for the 
past two centuries had been ruled from above by foreign rulers. 
It would appear from Nehru’s speeches in the countryside that 
his principal task, as he sees it, is the awakening of a national 
drive, which he has said is sadly lacking here in India as compared 
to the “new spirit” reported by Indians who have toured Com- 
munist China. Nehru wants to develop such a drive without com- 
munism. There are encouraging signs that he may succeed. 

Since independence an effort has been made to arouse the sense 
of village responsibility inherent in the ancient tradition of the 
local panchayat, or council. The panchayat was an expression of 
democracy on the lines of the town meeting, but it never extended 
above the village level until the general election of 1951-52. Ex- 
periments, of which that election was one, have proved that the 
Indian peasants, who make up about 75 percent of the population, 
will respond to this approach. In fact, the American-aided com- 
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munity projects in some areas have produced an awareness that 
may one day outstrip the government's capacity to satisfy the 
peasant’s aspirations for a better life. 


The Community Projects 

The community project idea grew out of Indian experiments 
in rural betterment that began in the immediate postwar years. 
They were given a tremendous fillip by former United States 
Ambassador Chester Bowles, who with the aid of such dedicated 
American agricultural experts as Horace Holmes did much to 
promote the channeling of our Point Four aid into an approxi- 
mation of the American farm extension service. Some 70,000 of 
India’s 558,000 rural villages are now covered by community 
project areas, and it is hoped eventually that the program will 
reach all India with its message of improved farming methods 
and cooperative self-help in every sphere of village life. Indian 
officials estimate that about 65 percent of the community projects 
are going well, perhaps 20 percent are surpassing expectations, 
with the rest lagging behind. 

Neither the progress of these projects nor the extent of Ameri- 
can aid should be overemphasized. The program was and still is 
an Indian idea. It was the government of India that first brought 
over Horace Holmes, among others. Indian personnel, Indian 
funds and Indian effort are the sinews of the plan. Everyone, not 
least the Americans engaged in this work, agrees that it has to be 
so if the scheme is to have a lasting success. 


Response of Peasants 

While some of the projects are faltering through inefficiency, 
bureaucracy and difficulties in obtaining needed materials and 
capable personnel, in many other cases the progress and, more 
important, the peasant response have been such as to cause some 
to conclude that a revolution has begun in India. There are count- 
less instances of villagers outside a project area demanding that 
the effort be extended to their part of the country. Demonstra- 
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tions of superior crops from better grades of seeds have never 
failed to convince the most conservative farmer, who invariably 
asks for the seeds. It is only necessary to show that an improved 
plow does a better job, to have cultivators clamoring for it. But 
most significant of all, the peasant is being taught that one good 
way to get a thing done is to do it himself, a concept that ap- 
parently is new to India. So now one finds villagers beginning 
to build roads and schools and contributing their cooperative 
toil toward common betterment. This is the beginning of a 
revolution. 

Since the community projects were started only on October 2, 
1952—on the symbolic date of Gandhi's birthday—it is too early 
to expect that a new hope should have completely displaced the 
prevailing mood of critical pessimism. Nowhere in the: world does 
one encounter more outspoken dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment than in India, and it is not a constructive dissatisfaction 
either. The opposition parties, particularly the Communists, do 
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not neglect to exploit the universal disaffection. Incidentally, it 
is a noteworthy example of the Indian Communist party’s sensi- 
tivity to the national mood that at its 1954 congress in Madura it 
grudgingly endorsed the principle of the American-aided com- 
munity projects—at the same time asserting, of course, that the 


Communists could do it better. 


Democracy’s Growing Pains 

In the politically backward areas, notably the former princely 
states, democracy is having its most severe growing pains. The 
Congress politicians who have taken over the local government 
lack training in administration and often are overbearing and 
corrupt as well as inept. In the old days a peasant with a legiti- 
mate grievance might obtain summary justice from his maharajah 
if he could reach His Highness’ ear; but now his purse is bled by 
a politician, and in the jungle of bureaucracy nothing happens. 
The farmer cannot see that his land situation has been improved, 
and the businessman has to pay income taxes from which he was 
formerly free. So there is an understandable tendency to sigh for 
the “good old days,” forgetting former disabilities. The answer 
to complaints is, obviously, better administration. And here the 
prevailing bureaucracy acts as a restraining force. 

Nehru has referred to the Indian government headquarters as 
an “administrative jungle.” Apparently the British reared a rare 
breed of paper-pushers in the Indian Civil Service, judging by 
the findings of Professor Paul Appleby, an American expert in 
government procedure brought to India in 1953 by the Ford 
Foundation, at the Indian government’s request, to study and 
report on the efficiency of local methods. His book-length report 
disclosed a striking capacity on the part of Indian officials to 
delay action. The Indian cabinet was so impressed by this report 
that it asked Appleby to return for further consultation. Among 
other things, he noted an appalling duplication of effort, primitive 
filing systems and an absolute genius for passing responsibility. 

The British purpose in educating Indians was to make them 
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into docile civil servants. This resulted in a peculiar mentality 
known as babuism, from the word babu, meaning “clerk” (pro- 
nounced in the English manner “‘clark’’). Babuism has now grown 
into a national curse, and India’s leaders are seriously considering 
a reorganization of the entire educational system from the first 
grade through university to meet new needs. 

Modern thinking is slowly overtaking the ancient Indian way 
of life. The majority of Indians, no doubt, are living more or less 
as they have for centuries, tilling the soil with implements of 
Biblical design, following the same customs as their fathers for 
countless generations before, and worshiping their many gods in 
age-old ways. But Hinduism, as a way of life that casts its influ- 
ence on many who are not in the Hindu religious fold, has shown 
itself to be notably adaptable to changing conditions. It may be 
another generation or two before the caste system ceases to be an 
important factor in the Indian social pattern and before old- 
fashioned family restrictions and outmoded marriage customs 
disappear, but the painstaking process of alteration is visibly 
taking place. 


What India Is Doing About Caste 

In the big cities caste barriers have largely ceased to exist. But 
this is by no means true of the villages. In the south the conflict 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins is a big factor in local 
politics. In the north and elsewhere a Hindu may identify him- 
self as a member of one of the four caste divisions (Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra) or as a Harijan—untouchable—but in 
the south, particularly in Madras and Andhra, he is more likely 
to say that he is “Brahmin” or “non-Brahmin.” Although un- 
touchability was formally abolished in the constitution, official 
surveys have established that it flourishes unabated in most of 
the countryside. 

The diffidence of the untouchables themselves—there are at 
least 45 million of them—in asserting rights of equality helps to 
perpetuate the system, but the ingrained prejudices of the older 
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orthodox caste Hindus are also responsible for the disappointing 
progress of this vital social reform. The central Parliament re- 
cently passed new laws that prescribe severe penalties in the case 
of caste discriminations such as the barring of untouchables from 
temples, village wells, Hindu hotels, restaurants and other Brah- 
min gathering places. But until a more liberal-minded generation 
emerges in India, untouchability is going to die slowly. 

What happens today is that if untouchables start using a temple 
or a Brahmin well, the Brahmins stop using it, so it automatically 
becomes a “Harijan” temple or well. Flight to another religion is 
often no refuge; the untouchable who becomes a Christian, Mus- 
lim or Buddhist takes his social disabilities with him. But at least 
his children are not cursed with an ineradicable taint. On the 
brighter side, however, are the dedicated efforts of the Congress 
party and numerous Hindu organizations to break down untouch- 
ability and casteism by advocating intercaste marriage, eating in 
company with outcastes, and performing “defiling” tasks. 


Change in Family Life 

By far the majority of Indian marriages continue to be arranged 
by parents, either by direct negotiation or through marriage bro- 
kers, accompanied by haggling over dowries and consultation with 
astrologers. There is continuing agitation against the pernicious 
dowry system, which keeps many parents in hopeless debt; but 
the powerful moneylenders oppose frequent efforts to introduce 
anti-dowry legislation, and so far no legal steps have been taken 
to end this evil, except in the Punjab. 

More young Indians are now choosing their own mates, and 
oftener than not these days the matrimonial ads in Indian news- 
papers specify, “Caste immaterial.’”” However, even among the 
most Westernized parents the prevailing sentiment is in favor of 
arranged marriages. They point to divorce statistics in Western 
countries in defense of their views, and a standard argument is 
that “while Westerners love and marry, Hindus marry and love.” 
Since divorce is not open to the orthodox Hindu wife, who is 
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taught that she must look upon her husband as a god, there are 
no statistics to support a belief among more skeptical circles that 
a comparable percentage of arranged marriages also turn out un- 
happily, if the truth were known. 

Despite a legal ban on child marriage since 1929—a “child” 
being defined as a male under 18 or a female under 14—the 1951 
census discovered 2,833,000 married males, 6,118,000 married 
females, 66,000 widowers and 134,000 widows “‘all between the 
ages of 5 and 14,” to quote the official report. ‘““‘We do not know 
the number of married females aged 14 nor of married males 
aged 15, 16 and 17,” the report continues. “Nearly 92 lakhs 
[9,200,000] may be regarded as the approximate number of mar- 
riages contracted in contravention of the law.” The report, how- 
ever, gives comparative percentage figures to show that there is 
“clear evidence that the child marriage rates are diminishing.” 


New Role of Women 

The emancipation of women, as noted in the reference to the 
first general election, is indisputably progressing, although, as is 
usually the case, orthodox women themselves are prominent in 
the opposition to relaxation of ancient customs, which many con- 
sider a protection rather than a disability. Some women brought 
up in an atmosphere of orthodoxy are actually in purdah (‘‘seclu- 
sion”) against the wishes of their liberal-minded modern hus- 
bands. The Hindu Code Bill, which Nehru is determined to put 
through Parliament despite conservative opposition that has 
stalled the measure for several years, will liberalize divorce, affirm 
the property rights of women, change inheritance procedures and 
otherwise alter the legal status of Hindu customs that now have 
the force of law. Opponents of this far-reaching legislation assert 
that it will mean the breakup of the Hindu joint family system, 
by which property is held in common and women are “protected” 
by restrictions on their freedom. But figures show that adherence 
to the joint family has been declining sharply for the past 20 years 
as more youths strike out alone to form their own households. 
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Whether it is a good thing or not, it appears that in social rela- 
tions the India of the future will eventually be not much different 
from Western countries. 


A Land of Many Languages 

But the indigenous cultures of India are as virile as they have 
been enduring. Since independence there has been a resurgence 
of interest in sectional patterns, focused in the linguistic states 
movement. The number of languages spoken in India is put by 
the census at 720, but most of these are mere dialects. However, 
the constitution recognizes 14 major languages. Hindi, in the 
Devanagari script, is the official language, but English is to re- 
tain its present place at least until 1965, after which Parlia- 
ment may decide whether or not to continue its use for certain 
purposes. The local languages may now be used officially in the 
appropriate states. The linguistic movement, endorsed by Con- 
gress in British days as one of its nationalist shibboleths, demands 
a redrawing along linguistic lines of the present more or less 
arbitrary boundaries set up by the British. The government re- 
cently appointed a nonpartisan commission to examine the prob- 
lem and make recommendations before the end of June 1955. The 
commission will take into account not only linguistic and cultural 
interests but administrative and other relevant considerations. 

Some states are already linguistic units. These include the 
Hindi-speaking states of the north and West Bengal (Bengali), 
Assam (Assamese), Orissa (Oriya), and Andhra (Telugu). Andhra 
is the first new linguistic state. It was formed in 1953, following 
agitation that culminated in the death of a political leader, Potti 
Sriramulu, who had undertaken a fast in the Andhra cause (the 
hunger strike, or “fast unto death,” made famous by Gandhi 
against the British, is widely used as a weapon to bring pressure 
on the government of India on all sorts of issues). 

The creation of the Andhra state inspired the other linguistic 
groups-to press their demands on a reluctant government. The 
principal linguistic agitators are found among the 16 million 
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speakers of Punjabi in the Punjab and in the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union; of Tamil (26 million) in Madras; of Ma- 
layalam (13 million) in Travancore-Cochin; of Kanarese (14 mil- 
lion) in parts of Mysore, Madras, Bombay and Hyderabad states; 
of Gujerati (16 million) in Saurashtra and parts of Bombay; of 
Marathi (27 million) in Madhya Pradesh and parts of Hyderabad 
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and Bombay. It will be seen from these figures of the 1951 census 
that all of these tongues must be classed among the major lan- 
guages of the world in any numerical listing. There are almost as 
many speakers of Malayalam, the smallest mentioned above, as 
there are of the Scandinavian languages put together. The number 
of persons speaking Telugu (about 32 million) makes this Dra- 
vidian language of Andhra and adjacent areas the 13th most popu- 
lar language in the world. Hindi follows Chinese and English as 
the third most used language on earth. 

The linguistic states movement is highly controversial. Its ad- 
herents argue that satisfaction of sectional demands will remove 
a disruptive force in the Union and strengthen the body politic 
as a whole. Others are apprehensive that emphasis on local con- 
siderations will lead to Balkanization. And fierce antagonisms are 
being let loose among the linguistic groups contending for im- 
portant multilingual cities, such as Bombay and Madras, and other 
controversial areas. Nehru, in announcing the appointment of a 
commission to Parliament, admitted that the provincial boun- 
daries imposed by the British were in many cases artificial and 
were often either “historical accidents” or arbitrary divisions laid 
down for the convenience of the foreign rulers. But he declared 
that no action will be taken that is likely to derogate from the 
unity of the Republic. And the realignment of boundaries could 
have a profound effect on economic patterns—for instance, a pros- 
perous state with a high living standard might become part of a 
poor unit, with consequent lowering of the general level in the 
more fortunate area. 
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‘TRAVELERS WHO HAVE SEEN THE ABYSMAL economic condition of 
mass populations in Asia, the Middle East and Africa have asserted 
that the Indian standard of living is the lowest of all. This con- 
clusion may be debatable. Some Indians who have visited Com- 
munist China report that the Chinese villager is worse off than 
the Indian peasant. 

Comparisons, however, are beside the point. Every foreigner 
who comes to India comments on the “appalling poverty” to be 
seen in the countryside and in the large cities. If one’s introduction 
to India is through Bombay or Calcutta, the drive from the airport 
to the city passes through some of the most depressing slum areas 
to be seen anywhere in the world, and the same conditions are 
duplicated in Delhi and other urban centers. The tourist is horri- 
fied by the dismal mud villages, populated by naked children with 
swollen bellies and emaciated adults half-clothed in filthy rags, 
that are encountered along the road from Delhi to Agra. Preten- 
tious homes and magnificent monuments like the Taj Mahal only 
emphasize the surrounding poverty. 


Food Scarcity 

Most Indians exist in a foggy economic ghostland somewhere 
between starvation and bare sufficiency. The average per capita 
income is less than $60 a year. The average adult, as of No- 
vember 1953, was subsisting on one-half to two-thirds of the inter- 
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nationally recognized minimum caloric intake for a working 
individual. Many were not getting even that much, for at any 
given moment there are famine pockets somewhere in India. The 
word famine has been ruled out of the official vocabulary, to be 
replaced by scarcity. No deaths are ever attributed to “starvation,” 
although it is freely admitted that “malnutrition” may have been 
a contributory cause. It is probably a fact that few Indians, weak- 
ened by malaria and other diseases, could survive long enough 
to starve. 

Yet the government asserts that there is plenty of food in India 
today. Imports of grain in 1954 are expected to be only 1 million 
tons, whereas offshore requirements in former years have ranged 
from 3 million to 5 million tons. Internal output, estimated at 
47,584,000 tons in 1953 showed a gain of 5 million tons over the 
previous 12 months, or about the amount that the country had to 
buy abroad in the worst years. 


Need for Population Control 

Does this mean that India’s food problem is solved? Not when 
the population is increasing by about 5 million a year. The census 
commissioner, in his absorbing report published in 1953 on the 
1951 head-count and what it revealed, estimates that India’s popu- 
lation at the present rate of growth will reach 450 million by 
about 1969. 

According to his analysis of the country’s ultimate agricultural 
and industrial capacity, this will be the absolute saturation point, 
after which the prospect is famine and poverty. Citing the census 
finding that nearly half the births in India are to families that 
already have three or more children, the commissioner included 
in his report an urgent plea for a national birth-control program, 
aimed at encouraging the limitation of families to three offspring. 
He pointed out, correctly, that the bulk of the population has no 
religious or social strictures against planned parenthood. 

Before this report appeared, the National Planning Commis- 
sion, headed by Nehru, had already included a planned parent- 
hood program in the first Five-Year Plan and had allotted $1,365,- 
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00U to the Ministry of Health for the start of a nation-wide family 
planning project. India is perhaps the first nation to have made 
birth control a national policy. Although barely started, the cam- 
paign has met encouraging response in the villages as well as in 
the more sophisticated urban communities. 

Two other aspects of the food problem must be considered. 
One is the relation of availability of food to the general economic 
condition of the population. It has been stated that warehouses 
are well stocked, with reserves at 2 million tons as the year 1953 
ended. Moreover, all indications point to another bumper crop 
in 1954. Yet hunger still exists in important dimensions. Why? 
Because of a lack of purchasing power. The food is there, but 
large sections of the population are unable to buy it, even at 
reasonable prices. The government is opposed to a dole because 
the sale of grain to the public is the source of financing projects 
which, it is hoped, will bring about a permanent cure for India’s 
perennial food shortage. 


Climate and Food 

The other factor is climate. Heavy monsoon rains, following 
a series of disastrous droughts, must be given the major credit for 
last year’s fine harvest, although improved farming practices, 
newly introduced, also helped. However, Indian weather is notably 
undependable, and a disappointing monsoon can quickly alter the 
present encouraging picture to one of renewed stringency. 

Although the government asserts that inflationary trends have 
been checked, the cost of living indices continue to spiral upward. 
Figures vary from week to week, but to give a general idea it may 
be stated that food and other essential items cost roughly four 
times what they did in 1939, the base year before the war. 

This hits particularly the nonagricultural classes who must earn 
money to pay for all their food, but farmers are by no means 
relieved from the burden of high prices. Because of the crop 
pattern, which is governed by the monsoons, most cultivators are 
idle and looking for remunerative work at least half the year, in 
some cases as much as eight months. Also, millions of peasants 
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possess landholdings too small to support a family and must hire 
out their labor to others in order to get the wherewithal to keep 
the larder filled. A large percentage of them never succeed. In a 
season of drought, when work opportunities dry up along with 
the fields, peasants can be seen laboring from dawn to dark, in 
heat above a hundred degrees, for the equivalent of ten cents a 
day. This is not enough to keep hunger from the door, but those 
who can get such temporary and intermittent jobs consider them- 
selves fortunate. Compared to others, they are. There is probably 
no other country where the population takes such a merciless 
beating from hostile forces of nature. 


Industrial Unemployment 

India is now also cursed with a tremendous unemployment 
problem, due partly to the inability of business and industry to 
absorb the million or more educated Indians who come onto the 
labor market every year. 

Such statistics as there are indicate only that one job-seeker in 
every five is being placed. No one knows how many unemployed 
there actually are, but The Eastern Economist, an authoritative 
serious weekly, estimates that the army of persons looking for 
work is increased by 3.5 million new recruits every year. 


The Five-Year Plan 

This crisis is being tackled on the immediate front by an en- 
largement of the Five-Year Plan to create more work, at a cost 
to the government of $350 million. Where this sum is to come 
from is another matter. So far, the plan has a budget of $4,488,- 
000,000. Available resources, by official reckoning, can provide 
only about three-quarters of this sum. It hopes to raise the rest— 
roughly a billion dollars—half by foreign aid and half by deficit 
financing. The prospects of obtaining this additional external 
assistance depend largely on the United States, which has already 
contributed more than $165 million to the Indian economy 
through the Point Four agencies, plus a $190 million wheat loan. 

More or less sudden consciousness of the overwhelming un- 
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employment problem has led to some deep thinking about reform 
of the Indian educational system. At present most education is 
on the English pattern, with emphasis on what Americans call 
“liberal arts.” Under British rule the schools prepared Indians 
for government services. As a result of this prolonged condi- 
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tioning, the ambition for white-collar careers has unfortunately 
taken what could be a death-grip on the literate classes. Nehru 
has often complained that no educated Indian wants to “soil his 
hands” in honest toil. To counteract this dangerous mentality 
several states are undertaking sweeping changes in the whole 
system of elementary education, dividing the.pupils’ time between 
standard classroom work and training in agriculture and tradi- 
tional handicrafts. The revamping of the Indian universities to 
place a heavier emphasis on technical studies at the expense of 
the classics is also under study. 


Can Land Tenure Be Changed? 

Like all countries with a recent feudal background, India suffers 
excruciatingly from oppressive land tenure arrangements. The 
old crazy-quilt pattern of princely states, each with its own ad- 
ministration and traditions, bequeathed to free India a bewilder- 
ing patchwork of agrarian systems. 

The Moguls, and after them the British, sponsored a class of 
regional land-tax collectors who eventually came to be recognized 
as owners of the farms for whose taxes they were held responsible. 
These and other large landholders are most commonly called 
zamindars—zamin means “‘land”—although the term and its mean- 
ing differ from place to place (for instance, the jagirdars of 
Rajasthan are local chiefs, some of whom had the power of life 
and death over their tenants). 

The whole subject of land systems in India is too complex to 
be treated in detail here. Broadly speaking, the aim of land 
reforms initiated in numerous states of the Republic is to give 
ownership to the cultivator. This, of course, requires dispossession 
of the zamindar, or “landlord.”” Under the liberal Indian consti- 
tution private property cannot be confiscated without compensa- 
tion. The sums needed to buy out the zamindars, even through 
such devices as payment in long-term nonnegotiable government 
bonds, are too enormous for any state to contemplate on the basis 


of normal revenue. 
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So the cultivator, newly made an “owner,” is assessed a sum to 
be paid over a period of years, like rent. In many cases this means 
that the peasant pays the government instead of the zamindar and 
at the same time loses the benefits of benevolent paternalism that 
many zamindars extended to their tenants. So land reforms, as 
they stand today, have not led to a noticeable upsurge of enthu- 
siasm for the government among the peasants. There is no uniform 
national policy, land legislation remaining in the hands of the 
separate states because of the wide variation in the old systems. 
The general plan, however, as variously adopted, proposes a 
universal ceiling of about 30 acres and a floor of 5 acres to a 
family. But progress in implementing these generally accepted 
principles has been disappointing, and the much-heralded “blood- 
less agrarian revolution” still lies mostly in the future. 


Vinoba Bhave — The New Gandhi 

A peculiarly Indian development in land reform occurred with 
the emergence of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, “The god who gives 
away land.” Bhave, who had been a follower of Gandhi and re- 
sembles the late Mahatma in physique as well as mentality, has 
been walking about India the past two years or so with his band 
of devotees, entreating landowners to give part of their holdings 
to his Bhoodan Yagna (land-gift mission) movement “‘as a father 
to a son.” Bhave proposes to distribute such gifts to landless 
peasants. In two years he collected 2.5 million acres. His target is 
50 million, which is one-sixth of the total cultivable area of India. 

A figure who would be derided as an eccentric in other coun- 
tries, “Vinobaji,” as he is affectionately called, captivated the 
imagination of all India, and his name became a household word. 
He was invited to Delhi by Nehru, and cabinet ministers and 
other high officials with degrees from Oxford and Cambridge 
sat at his feet outside the bamboo hut that the government con- 
structed for him near the national monument where Gandhi was 
cremated. Leaders of the Socialist party took the forefront in his 
entourage, and the frail ascetic soon became not only a rational 
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idol in his own country but a personality known throughout the 


world. 


Bhoodan Yagna Movement 

How significant is Bhoodan Yagna? For one thing, it dramatizes 
a quality of the Indian mind. Essentially Bhave is a figure of 
Hindu religious appeal. Bhave’s mysticism sways the illiterate 
peasant masses like that of his illustrious preceptor, Gandhi, where 
a more worldly approach might fail. But Western-trained Indian 
experts express grave doubts as to his economics. For one thing, 
they contend that the agrarian problem must be attacked not only 
on the simple line of redistributing land but also with respect to 
village integration, cooperative marketing, and so on. Many In- 
dians are actively opposed to Bhoodan Yagna on the ground that 
it tends to spread the evil of uneconomic fragmented holdings 
(there are instances of small farmers contributing as little as 
one-sixth of an acre for “redistribution” through Bhoodan). Some 
of the larger contributions are said to have been made by zamin- 
dars who knew that they were eventually going to have their lands 
taken from them anyway, and so donated to “Vinobaji’” rocky, 
barren holdings that were only a liability. Finally, the Bhoodan 
organization’s method of handing out land is still cloudy. 


How Industry Is Run 

Gandhian principles have not been entirely left out of account 
even by the Westernized economists in charge of India’s develop- 
ment programs. Many of Gandhi's theories may seem extreme in 
the present-day context, but hard-headed planners have at least 
partially accepted the soundness of his emphasis on home or cot- 
tage industries. Factory production of dhoties—the flowing waist- 
cloth that is the common male nether garment—has been cut back 
40 percent by government order so that the hand-loom industry 
may be preserved. Educational reforms, as has been noted, are 
partly aimed at the perpetuation of village crafts. At the same 
time, the broadening of industry is also in the forefront of Indian 
economic studies. In fact, a controversy is going on as to whether 
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the government is right in emphasizing agricultural expansion 
instead of industrialization. 

The nationalization of industry does not yet appear promi- 
nently in the government’s program, although strict regulation 
of private operations in all fields is exercised. The Industries 
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Regulation and Control Act empowers the government to take 
over any of the basic enterprises such as steel production; but a 
guarantee has been given that this will not be done for 15 years, 
and Nehru has laid down a policy that the government will not 
interfere with any private undertaking which is functioning 
efhciently and in the national interest. It even appears that the 
Congress government, although Socialist in ideology, would pre- 
fer that private industry carry on, recognizing that government 
operation is likely to be less efficient. Aside from transportation 
and communications, the only noteworthy national enterprises 
are new ones, like the Sindri fertilizer plant. The oil refineries 
being built by foreign concerns— Standard Vacuum, Caltex and 
Burmah Shell—have been given official assurance of protection 
against nationalization for 25 years. 

There is a discrepancy, however, between the government's 
expressed desire for foreign investments and the reception given 
to prospective foreign investors. Obscurantism, red tape and ob- 
structionism are giving India a bad name with foreign concerns 
that would like to cooperate in expanding the country’s industries. 
It is possible that the attitude of government officials has been 
affected by experience with Indian investors, most of whom are 
still essentially speculators motivated by the hope of making quick, 


high profits. 


No Reason for Discouragement 

Considered broadly, the economic picture in India need not be 
discouraging. Domestically, the Five-Year Plan has made consid- 
erable progress, although not on the ambitious scale expected. 
In three years irrigation schemes have brought an additional 
1,420,000 acres under cultivation; the power output has been in- 
creased by 315,000 kilowatts; jute production has been raised by 
1,400,000 bales, cotton by 390,000 bales, sugar by 300,000 tons. 
Industrial output generally has jumped 32 percent in a year. 
Roads and bridges are being built. Steel production is being ex- 
panded with the aid of famous German firms, and the manufac- 
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ture of indigenous locomotives, automobiles and aircraft is going 
ahead. Gigantic multipurpose river-valley projects that will irri- 
gate an additional 17 million acres and generate 1.5 million 
kilowatts of power are proceeding approximately on schedule, 
with sometimes a hitch now and then but with generally encour- 
aging progress. American advisers and engineers are playing a 
prominent role in carrying out these undertakings. 

Nehru, stung by taunts of the Communist opposition about 
accomplishments in Red China, has retorted that India is doing 
much more and doing it under a democratic system. As Indians 
took stock of their general economic situation at the end of 1953 
they found no reason to be disheartened. Adverse factors that 
affected all producing countries, such as the switch from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market after the collapse of the Korean war boom, 
were naturally reflected in a sharp drop in Indian export trade. 
But the country’s adverse balance was markedly reduced; the 
dollar deficit, which stood at $442 million in 1951-52, has declined 
to $42 million. The sterling balance was not only left untouched, 
but was increased by the pound equivalent of $32 million, bring- 
ing India’s total sterling assets in Britain to $1.4 billion. This 
accumulation, according to India’s able finance minister, Chinta- 
man Deshmukh, indicated an unsatisfactory tempo of investment 
in the Five-Year Plan, which he now proposes to remedy. 

India’s wealth in unexploited natural resources is well known. 
Development is going on in manganese, iron ore and fissionable 
materials, and extensive surveys of possible oil-yielding areas have 
been started in West Bengal and Assam. The greatest natural 
asset of all, the unlimited waters of the Himalayas, is in process 
of being harnessed by several gigantic river-valley projects, notably 
the Bhakra and Damodar Valley dams. 

The desire for an uninterrupted period in which India may 
devote all its efforts to strengthening its backward economy is one 
of the reasons behind a foreign policy so intent on the preserva- 
tion of world peace that it has been described in the United States 
as “neutralist” and “‘appeasement-minded.” 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF INDIA, OFTEN CALLED “neutralist,” has 
been puzzling and annoying to many in the West. But the prin- 
ciples that guide India have been plainly stated by its spokesmen, 
and India’s actions have been entirely consistent with those prin- 
ciples. On this basis India’s attitude in a given situation can be 
accurately predicted. 


Main Foreign Policy Principles 


The administrator of India’s foreign policy is Prime Minister 
Nehru, who is also foreign minister. He, in turn, is faithful to 
the ideals adopted long ago in the field of foreign relations by 
the Congress party. As early as 1925 the Congress had established 
the four cardinal points that determine India’s path in world 
affairs today. These are (1) opposition to imperialism and colo- 
nial rule, (2) support of subject peoples and oppressed races in 
their struggle for freedom and equality, (3) promotion of peace 
and abhorrence of war, and (4) avoidance of foreign entangle- 
ments. As former Ambassador Bowles points out in his excellent 
book on India, Ambassador’s Report, India’s basic foreign policy 
is indistinguishable from that of the United States until very 
recent years. 

Sometimes India’s close adherence to these guiding principles 
may cause it to minimize a point that is the paramount considera- 
tion in the minds of other powers. For instance, it has been said 
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that Nehru is so opposed to French colonialism in Indochina that 
he overlooks the greater menace of communism, which imposes a 
far worse form of colonialism on subject peoples. In his anxiety 
to promote peace Nehru may occasionally appear to be an ap- 
peaser of communism. His very attitude toward “foreign entangle- 
ments” results in actions that appear to keep India from joining 
the rest of the free world in a united front against a common 
danger. His abhorrence of war and fear of expanding the area 
of conflict between the democracies and the Communist bloc often 
place him in the position of seeming to impede the efforts of other 
free nations to achieve collective security. 


Opposition to Communism 


It should be realized at the outset, however, that the Congress 
is bound to oppose the spread of communism by force. If the 
people of a country want communism—and Indians are quite 
aware that no Communist regime anywhere has come to power 
through a free vete—then Indians say, “Let them have it; but we 
don’t want it here, nor do we want communism or any other form 
of government imposed upon any people against their will.” 
Early in World War II the Congress Working Committee said 
for the Indian people, “Their sympathy is entirely on the side of 
democracy and freedom . . . they have a deep-rooted quarrel with 
systems which deny freedom and are based on violence and ag- 
gression.” 

If India refrains from forthright condemnation of Communist 
Russia’s expansionism, as the Congress party condemned Nazi 
Germany’s rape of smaller countries, notably Czechoslovakia, it 
is because Nehru feels that hot words only beget hotter words 
and bring the world closer to war. But when confronted with an 
outright Communist aggression in Korea, India unhesitatingly 
joined other powers in supporting a United Nations resolution 
branding North Korea as the aggressor. When the North Koreans 
were driven out of the territory they had invaded, India then felt 
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that the objective of the United Nations action had been attained. 
Nehru warned that crossing of the 38th Parallel would bring Red 
China into the war, a development which would cost a great 
many more lives and postpone for an indefinite time any hope of 
world peace. Events have proved that he was right on that point, 
whatever else may be said in support of the UN action. 


Different Roads to Same Goal 

Nehru once pointed out in a memorable conversation with this 
writer that the objectives of India and the United States are the 
same but that the two countries are trying to reach them by differ- 
ent roads. Now that the United States has learned by bitter experi- 
ence the cost of unpreparedness, the American way is to meet 
force with force. India, having no illusions about its own military 
weakness, is reluctant to expose itself to reprisal by stronger 
powers, which it might invite by joining the American-sponsored 
collective security program. 

When analyzing India’s actions in the cold war two things 
should be borne in mind: First, India’s own interest is paramount 
with India, as ours is with us; second, India is still remote from 
the firing line, and in the press of its vast domestic problems it 
does not view certain international developments with the same 
urgency as we, who are the target of Russia and communism. 

Americans should clearly understand that India will resort to 
armed force when it conceives that its interests are sufficiently 
threatened. Since independence India has sent troops into action 
in Kashmir, Hyderabad, Junagadh, Sikkim and Nepal. Nehru 
adopted a strong tone toward Communist China when Mao's 
troops entered peaceful autonomous Tibet. When Peiping told 
him to mind his own business and said he was an imperialist 
stooge, there was nothing concrete that Nehru could do. Because 
of his desire to conciliate a frighteningly powerful neighbor he 
has since been rationalizing the situation in his public references 
to Tibet, but India’s defenses have been strengthened along the 
border and Nehru has stated bluntly that India’s army would 
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fight if there were any incursion, from any quarter, into India 
or the territory of the neighboring kingdom of Nepal. He also 
helped Nepal put down local uprisings that were thought to be 
communist inspired. 


Is Nehru ‘Neutralist’? 

Many Americans believe that Nehru, in attempting to walk a 
middle path between East and West, is following a course of 
dangerous neutrality between good and evil. In the first place, 
Nehru does not consider India neutral when any such choice is 
to be made, and he so assured the United States Congress on his 
visit to Washington in 1949. He does speak of “dynamic neu- 
trality,” which could be interpreted to mean “neutral on the side 
of democracy,” although some Americans choose to construe it 
the opposite way. On analysis, however, it appears that while 
Nehru is often critical of American methods, he is in full sympathy 
with Washington’s motives. He just thinks we sometimes go about 
things the wrong way. 

Since the British left India the United States has inherited the 
suspicion with which a former colonial people regard the most 
powerful nation they know. “India has had a bellyful of powerful 
nations,” a distinguished Indian editor once explained. “We dis- 
trust them on general principles.’ Why is there not equal distrust 
of Russia, which is powerful, predatory, and much nearer? Many 
Indians, when confronted with this question, reply that India 
does not know Russia so well and feels freer to criticize the United 
States as a tolerant old friend with whom it is on good terms. At 
this the baffled American usually shakes his head and changes 
the subject. 

Besides the temperamental differences between Asians and 
Westerners when it comes to understanding Americans, Indians 
have the additional disadvantage of British upbringing. In addi- 
tion to their own particular misgivings about the blunt and breezy 
American character, they have those of the British. This, however, 
is evident mainly in sophisticated urban and university circles. 
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In the villages Americans invariably find a deep reservoir of 
friendliness and admiration. 


The Kashmir Dispute 

Since the end of 1953 relations between India and the United 
States have been severely strained by a proposal for American 
military aid to Pakistan. The Indian attitude can be understood 
if compared with what American feelings would have been had 
some foreign power set out in 1846 to rearm the Mexican army. 
Pakistan is regarded in India as a potential enemy. The two 
countries were at war for 14 months until January I, 1949 and 
have been close to war on occasions since. 

Under the formula proposed by Lord Mountbatten for the 
accession of the princely states to one dominion or the other, it 
might have been expected that Kashmir, with a Muslim popula- 
tion of around 80 percent and a longer border with Pakistan than 
with India, would have cast its lot with Karachi. Kashmir’s prin- 
cipal roads lead into Pakistan, except one which is closed by snow 


in winter. 


The Two Sides of the Quarrel 

But the Hindu maharajah, Sir Hari Singh, temporized. Mean- 
while a slaughter of Muslims, said to have been abetted by the 
maharajah’s Hindu troops, occurred in the province of Jammu, 
where Hindus were strong but not quite a majority. In retaliation, 
and also to a large extent in disgust with the maharajah’s despotic 
rule, Muslims broke into open rebellion in the district of Poonch. 
Fierce Muslim warriors of the Mahsud and other tribes of Paki- 
stan’s Northwest Frontier then poured into Kashmir. They were 
augmented and commanded by officers and men “on leave” from 
the Pakistani Army. There can be no doubt that Pakistani officials 
connived in this invasion, and in any case the Pakistani regular 
forces openly entered the fray a few months later. At the outset 
of the tribal invasion Hari Singh hurriedly acceded to India, as 
this was the only condition on which New Delhi could send him 
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armed aid. Indian troops arrived by airlift barely in time to save 
Srinagar, the capital, and the vital airfield from the marauding 
hordes (had they not stopped overnight to quarrel over loot, 
they might have taken Srinagar). 

Nehru referred the case to the United Nations, demanding that 
Pakistan be condemned as an aggressor. At the same time he 
promised that the Kashmir ruler’s accession to India would be 
confirmed by an expression of “the will of the people,” which 
was interpreted to mean by a plebiscite under United Nations 
auspices. Many complications ensued. The fighting was stopped, 
and Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, USN, was appointed 
plebiscite administrator; but so far no’ plebiscite has been held. 
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The issue at stake between New Delhi and Karachi revolves 
around India’s insistence on an overwhelming number of Indian 
troops remaining in Kashmir as security forces while the vote 
is taken. 


Nehru’s Views on Kashmir 

There is some question as to how many Indians share Nehru’s 
passionate devotion to Kashmir. He is descended from Kashmir 
Brahmin stock, one of the highest castes in the Brahmin fold 
because of Kashmir’s proximity to the Himalayan abode of the 
gods, but neither this sentimental factor nor the desire for posses- 
sion of strategic territory explains Nehru’s preoccupation with 
this problem. His main consideration is to disprove the “two- 
nation theory” by acquisition of a predominantly Muslim state 
through a plebiscite, thereby reassuring the 35 million uneasy 
Muslims already in India. Should Pakistan get Kashmir, extremist 
Hindus might seize the excuse to turn on suspected Indian Mus- 
lims, causing reprisals against Hindus in East Pakistan, another 
catastrophic migration, and possibly war between India and 
Pakistan. 

Another continuing quarrel between India and Pakistan con- 
cerns common waters. Several of Pakistan’s life-giving rivers pass 
first through Indian territory. India is planning to dam these for 
its own badly needed irrigation projects, and Pakistan fears that 
these operations will deprive its rich “wheat bowl” of the water 
it requires. In addition, India controls the headworks of some of 
the canals flowing into Pakistan. Through the impetuosity of 
the Indian Punjab government a few months after partition ¢er- 
tain water supplies to Pakistan were cut off for a time, thereby 
dramatizing the potentialities of this dispute. Currently, Indian 
and Pakistani engineers are conferring in Washington, under the 
aegis of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, to try to work out a scheme of water development for the 
benefit of both countries. Disputes of this nature are not uncom- 
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mon in the world, the United States and Canada furnishing an 
example in the Western Hemisphere. 


India and the Commonwealth 


Relations between India and Pakistan call attention to the 
elasticity of the ties between members of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, to which both countries belong. When India became a 
Republic, it decided to remain within the Commonwealth, recog- 
nizing the British monarch as titular head of that body, a sort 
of symbol of the common bond between independent member 
states. But the queen is not the sovereign in India as she is in 
the dominions. Pakistan is about to follow India’s lead, and there 
are indications that Ceylon may eventually do the same. This 
would remove all Asian members of the Commonwealth from 
formal allegiance to the Crown. 

There is a large body of political opinion in India, including 
not only the Communists but the Socialists and the Mahasabha, 
that demands severance of all connection with the Common- 
wealth. But the All-India Congress Committee, meeting in May 
1949, adopted a resolution asserting the party’s confidence that 
continued membership in the Commonwealth “maintains the full 
sovereign independence of the Indian Republic, while at the same 
time keeping the free association of India with other Common- 
wealth countries in a new conception of the Commonwealth 
which in no way interferes with the sovereignty and freedom 
of action of each country.” Nehru is the chief defender of the 
Commonwealth link. As he sees it, India receives obvious ad- 
vantages from this link. For one thing, the continuous exchange 
of information and consultations among Commonwealth capitals 
is of value in determining the day-to-day course of foreign affairs. 
India’s adherence to the sterling bloc, with its currency backed 
by reserves in Britain, is another reason. 

The Commonwealth also provides a channel through which 
India can advance ideas in countries outside the group; for in- 
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stance, Canada and others were asked by New Delhi to assist its 
case in Washington against United States military aid to Pakistan. 
Within the Commonwealth, aside from Pakistan, India has serious 
differences with the Union of South Africa and Ceylon. In South 
Africa, India and Pakistan together are fighting the application 
of apartheid (‘racial separateness”) by the Malan government, 
which works hardships on citizens of Indian and Pakistani descent. 
The case of Ceylon concerns citizenship rights of migrants from 
India and their descendants. 


The Kingdom of Nepal 

India’s closest relations with a foreign country are with Nepal, 
the little independent kingdom in the Himalayas. India gave 
informal backing to the revolution that deposed the hereditary 
prime ministers of the Rana family in 1951, after 105 years of 
autocratic rule under a figurehead king. It immediately became 
plain, with the departure of the Rana regime, that the elements 
of stability were lacking in a democratic system with no tradition 
or training behind it. King Tribhubana, restored to power in 
1952 with Indian assistance behind the scenes, is the only central 
uniting influence. At the king’s request, New Delhi sent expert 
advisers on administration, finance and other matters to Katman- 
du, also a military team under a major general to modernize the 
Nepalese army. 

Nepal, where China has asserted claims in the past, is one of 
numerous potential areas of conflict between India and Peiping. 
Chinese maps, drawn up under the former Kuomintang regime 
but still apparently in use, include Indian territory up to the 
Brahmaputra in Assam, an area where the border is not clearly 
defined. 


India and China 

Nehru frequently admits differences in point of view between 
democratic India and Communist China but endeavors to main- 
tain relations on the friendliest possible plane. The current inter- 
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change between India and China on the political and cultural 
levels is a new thing in recent centuries and could turn out to be 
a significant development of our time. Actually the two countries 
have little in common beyond a background of foreign exploita- 
tion and consequent suspicion of colonialism and the West. On 
India’s side, there is an uncomfortable realization of China’s over- 
whelming military might and of the potentialities for Communist 
expansionism in the new combination of China and Russia on 
the Indian border. 

Nehru’s policy toward Communist China is apparently moti- 
vated by a desire to see Peiping break away from Russian influ- 
ence. He is convinced that this will eventually happen. In fact, he 
believes that even today there is more concern over China in 
Moscow than in Washington. He asserts that the United States, by 
opposing Communist China’s entry into the United Nations and 
otherwise isolating this great Asian power, tends to drive the 
Peiping rulers closer to the Kremlin. 

An important additional factor in India’s sponsorship of Com- 
munist China’s case for admission to the UN is Nehru’s conviction 
that the effectiveness of the world body is vitiated by the exclusion 
of a nation that contains nearly a quarter of the globe’s popula- 
tion. He is also disturbed to see that all Asia is represented per- 
manently on the UN Security Council by the Nationalist Chinese 
government, which he contends can speak only for the island of 
Formosa, if that. Finally, Nehru does not believe that the United 
Nations can function effectively as a forum for the settlement of 
disputes if one of the principal parties has no voice in its de- 
liberations. 

India and the United States, as the two largest democracies, 
are unfortunately at odds from time to time over methods of 
procedure in attaining common ideals. The area of conflict might 
be lessened if more Americans had a clearer understanding of 
the Indian point of view. Without such understanding there is 
little prospect of achieving the sympathetic relationship that 
history and mutual interests suggest. 
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IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this discus- 
sion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Special Programs Direc- 
tor, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What Is India Like? 

Until India achieved independence in 1947 most Americans 
thought of it in terms of clichés—wealthy maharajahs, elephant 
hunts, snake-charmers and fakirs. Even today most of us know 


1 All films are 16mm, with sound, and are in black and white unless otherwise noted. 
Addresses: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois; 
Government of India Information Services, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Wash- 


ington 8, D.C. 
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little or nothing about India’s ancient history, its rich heritage 
of art and literature, its inspiring religions and philosophies. 
Again we are tempted to talk in clichés—“the mysterious East,” 
“the neutralism of Nehru,” “hopeless poverty,” “Indian fatalism.” 
Before discussing the situation in contemporary India, let’s 
take a glance at its past and become familiar with the sources 
of its thinking. 
READING REFERENCES 


Brown, W. Norman, The United States and India and Pakistan. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1953. 

Forster, E. M., Passage to India. New York, Modern Library, 1940. 

Radhakrishnan, S. Sri, The Hindu View of Life. New York, Macmillan, 1927. 

Rau, Santha Rama, This Is India. New York, Harper, 1954. 

Taylor, Edmond, Richer by Asia. Boston, Houghton, 1947. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Delhi, Old and New. 20 min.; color; rental, $3.50, from Government of India 
Information Services (GIIS). This colorful film takes us to old Delhi, with its 
many architectural masterpieces. We visit New Delhi, with its symmetrical 
buildings, broad tree-lined avenues and imposing government buildings. The 
film concludes with the Republic Day Parade of 1950. 

Framers of India (Middle Ganges Valley). United World Films, 1949; 20 min. For 
rental apply state university film libraries. In this film of the Middle Ganges 
Valley the view is developed that life in densely populated, underdeveloped 
lands is marked by great poverty, crowded living conditions and often famine 
and disease. The life of a farm family with above-average income is depicted. 

Festival Time. 20 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. Some of India’s popular festivals 
like Holi, Gokul Asthami, Ganesh Chaturthi, Dassera and Divali, festivals 
which change with the seasons and are observed in temples and in homes, on 
streets and in public places, are beautifully presented here in pictorial form. 

Indian Art Through the Ages. Indian Information 1950; 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from 
GIIS. We see Mathura art during the 4th-5th centuries, a.v., also monumental 
and powerful sculpture from the medieval period of the 8th-12th centuries. 
The finest examples in the art of metal casting during the Chola period (10th- 
13th centuries) are also shown. The outstanding specimen is the Siva Nataraja. 

Lord Shiva Danced. Indian Information; 24 min.; rental, $4.00 from GIIS. The film 
opens with a brief background on the classical dances of India. From South 
India we see an exposition of the Bharata Natyam style of dance, then on to North 
India for the Manipuri dance. From Malabar comes the Kathakali dance, per- 
formed by Ram Gopal and his troupe. Concluding is a performance of a modern 
classical dance by Ram Gopal as he pays homage to the beauty of Mount Kailash. 


2. Climate, Resources and People 

Some visitors to India return with a deeply pessimistic outlook. 
India, they feel, will be unable, no matter what it does, to over- 
come the age-old handicaps of too many people pressing on too 
few resources. 
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Is this pessimism justified? What is India doing today to over- 
come the shortage of food, to check the growth of population, to 
raise admittedly very low living standards? 

READING REFERENCES 


Brown, cited. Chap. 14. 
Cressey, George B., Asia’s Lands and Peoples, 24 ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
Government of India Planning Commission, The Five-Year Plan: A Summary. 


VISUAL AIDS 


India (Pakistan and the Union of India). Encyclopedia Britannica Films 1952; 17 min.; 
rental, $3.50, from EBF. Includes the following: Hindu and Muslim religions; 
important economic problems as revealed through the life of a peasant family; 
industry in India; a period of drought followed by the monsoon season; ends 
with the hope that as education spreads, new industrial and agrarian methods 
of raising the standard of living will be introduced. 


3. How India Achieved Independence 


Western nations first gained footholds in India more than 500 
years ago. Of these nations Britain proved the most successful. 
First through the East India Company, then after 1857, when 
the British crown took over through the government in London, 
the British exercised far-reaching influence in the vast subconti- 
nent of India. 

Before 1947 many Americans traditionally opposed to colo- 
nialism thought that the British oppressed and exploited India. 
Since independence, students of India’s history have pointed out 
the advantages, as well as disadvantages, of British rule. 
READING REFERENCES 


Bowles, Chester, Ambassador’s Report. New York, Harper, 1954. 

Brown, cited. Chap. 3. 

Gadgil, D. R., Industrial Evolution of India, 4th ed. London, Oxford University Press, 
1942. 

Thorner, Alice and Daniel, “India and Pakistan,” in Ralph Linton, ed., Most of the 
World. New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. 


VISUAL AIDS 


India Independent. India Information 1947; 22 min.; rental, $2.00, from GIIS. Starting 
with a kaleidoscopic glimpse of ancient India’s heritage, the film shows its art, 
culture and industry under British domination, and the desperate bid of many 
patriots, especially Mahatma Gandhi, to free the country from foreign rule. 
Important milestones, like the historic fight for independence in 1857, the march 
to Dandi, the “Quit India” resolution, and the British missions, are portrayed. 
The bitter struggle is forgotten as August 15, 1947 is celebrated by Indians all 
over the world. 
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4. Who Are India’s Leaders? 


To understand the policies followed by India today it is essen- 
tial for us to become familiar with the background and philoso- 
phies of the men who shaped independent India—who played 
or are still playing roles comparable to those of Washington and 
Lincoln in the United States. 

What, in your opinion, are the contributions Mohandas Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru have made to the struggle for independence 
from Britain? to political organization? to economic and social 
programs? to foreign policy? 

READING REFERENCES 


Cousins, Norman, Talks with Nehru. New York, Day, 1951. 
Fisher, Louis, Gandhi. New York, Signet, 1954. 

Gandhi’s Autobiography. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1948. 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, Toward Freedom. New York, Day, 1941. 
Independence and After. New York, Day, 1950. 

——The Discovery of India. New York, Day, 1946. 


VISUAL AIDS 





Freedom Marches On. 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. A pictorial chronicle of 
the epoch-making times since 1947, this film vividly presents in day-to-day form 
the events that are shaping India’s destiny. 


5. The Political Scene 


Because of our unfamiliarity with the political scene in India, 
our first question is apt to be, “Will India go Communist?” 

Actually, the situation is far more complicated than this ques- 
tion would imply. Now that India has won independence it is 
going through a profound political readjustment as the Congress 
party, originally a catchall organization whose purpose was to 
oust the British, is being realigned for the tasks of reconstruction. 

What are India’s principal political parties? How do they com- 
pare with parties in the United States? How strong is the ruling 
Congress party? What is the program of the Socialists? Under 
what circumstances could communism win control in India as it 
did in China? 
READING REFERENCES 


Bowles, cited. 
Brown, cited. Chap. 12. 








Dean, Vera M., ‘New Patterns of Democracy in India,” Yale Review, Winter 1954. 
Sherrod, Robert, “How Red Is India?” Saturday Evening Post, April 3, 1954. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Great Experiment. 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. In 1951, 176 million people 
went to the polls to cast their votes in India’s first general elections. For a nation 
half illiterate which recently emerged from foreign rule, it was a bold step forward. 


6. The Economic Scene 


An underdeveloped country, 75 percent of whose population 
are engaged in agriculture, India is now seeking, at one and the 
same time, to modernize its agriculture and to speed up indus- 
trialization under a Five-Year Plan launched in 1951. 

How successful has India been in carrying out this twofold 
program by democratic methods? To what extent does it rely on 
foreign aid? Should it introduce large-scale industries or empha- 
size the development of small-scale industries? 

What are India’s “community projects”? Why is India inter- 
ested in atomic energy? Does India favor private enterprise or 
socialism? 

READING REFERENCES 


Bingham, Jonathan, Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy. New York, Day, 1954. 


Bowles, cited. 
International Monetary Fund, “Economic Development with Stability,” Report to the 


Government of India, 1954. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Handicrafts of India. 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. Skilled craftsmen of Northern 
India weave gorgeous brocades and silks, carve wood and ivory, model clay and 
cut marble to produce some of the finest examples of handicraft work. 

New Lands for Old. 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. This film shows India’s 
progress in methods of irrigation and cultivation of the old lands into new for 
the village farmers. The site of the story is to be found in the Punjab, near the 
Damodar Valley Dam. 


Story of Steel. 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. Steel for ships, sewing machines, 
iron ploughs, diesel engines and many other useful articles are shown as they 
pour off assembly lines. 

7. Is Ancient India Changing? 

Next to the question of communism, most Americans want to 
know about the social situation in India, particularly the future 


of the caste system. 
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How did the caste system develop? How has it been affected 
by political and economic changes? What is the present position 
of the untouchables? 

READING REFERENCES 


Bowles, cited. 

Hutton, J. H., Caste in India. New York, Macmillan, 1946. 

Wofford, Clare and Harris J., Jr., India Afire. New York, Day, 1951. 

Zinkin, Maurice, Asia and the West, 2nd ed. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1953. 


VISUAL AIDS 


India, Asia’s New Voice. McGraw-Hill 1949; 17 min. For rental apply state university 
film libraries. In contrasting the life of the high-caste Brahmin with that of the 
lowly untouchable, this film throws into high relief some of the basic problems 
that confront the government of India. New industry, power projects, public 
health programs and modernization of agricultural methods are depicted. 

Power for Tomorrow. 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. This documentary features 
the International Engineering Exhibition held in Delhi in January 1951, in which 
leading technical authorities of 40 nations were invited to participate. 

Public Schools of India. 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. The public schools of 
India pass in review. Sports and culture, as well as scholastic instruction, play a 
predominant part in educating India’s youth. 

Towards a Better Society. 10 min.; rental, $1.50, from GIIS. This is the story of a 
village—Nauraspur—where class prejudice existed until the Indian constitution 
was framed and India was free from foreign domination. Then began the slow 
process of throwing away the old social order and adjusting to the new. Temple 
doors were opened, and all the children were allowed to attend the same village 
schools. The education of the young in India’s villages is playing a major role 
in bringing about “a better society.” 


8. India and the World 


Many Americans are critical of Nehru’s foreign policy and 
wonder why India’s prime minister does not join the United 
States in opposing the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. 

The foreign policy of India, like that of every nation, is affected 
by its historical experience, its geographic position, its political 
and economic outlook. What are the main factors that determine 
Nehru’s views on world affairs? 

READING REFERENCES 


Bowles, cited. 

Levi, Werner, “Behind Nehru’s Foreign Policy,” World, April 1, 1945. 

Free India in Asia. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1952. 

P., “Middle Ground Between America and Russia: An Indian View,” Foreign Affairs, 


January 1954. 
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Model UN Meeting on Kashmir 


The dispute between India and Pakistan about Kashmir is still 
before the United Nations Security Council. 

Set up a model meeting of the UN Security Council to consider 
this problem. Information about the current positions of the two 
countries on this issue can be readily obtained from both the 
Indian and Pakistani delegations to the United Nations in New 
York City. Back copies of the United Nations Bulletin will pro- 
vide background data as well as material about the attitudes on 
the Kashmir issue of countries which are members of the Security 
Council. 

Such a meeting may be planned on an intercollegiate basis with 
colleges representing the various member countries. Or it may be 
planned for an interclub program of women’s organizations, a 
high school assembly or some portion of a two- or three-day con- 
ference of any groups whose programs deal with international 
relations problems. 
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The Foreign Policy Association ... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . 


The Foreign Policy Association 


National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 








The Headline Series 








Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas 
Canada: A Great Small Power 

The New Japan 

Problems of East-West Settlement 
The U.S. and Latin America 

China and the World 

The Emergence of Modern Egypt 
Europe's Quest for Unity 

What the Arabs Think 

Mexico: Land of Great Experiments 
How to Make Friends for the U.S. 
The Armed Road to Peace 

Africa: New Crises in the Making 
The Story of U.S. Foreign Policy 
Israel: Problems of Nation-Building 
The UN: How and When It Works 
Germany: Promise and Perils 
France: Setting or Rising Star 


... and many other titles 
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In the next issue 


Our Stake 


in World Trade 


by Isador Lubin and Forrest D. Murden, Jr. 
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